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Positive Signposts 


of Progress 


T here is one thing we know, at any 
rate: the subject matter of Skylines is 
enduring. 

Buildings are lasting and dramatic 
signposts of man’s progress through 
history. The men are dead who built 
the zuggerats of Babylon, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the Coliseum at Rome, the Cathedral of Char- 
tres — but their achievements stand as glorious records of the 
past. Today as well, the United Nations Secretariat soars high 
on Manhattan’s skyline as a living dedication to the future. 

{n all ages, architecture reflects the natural resources man 
has developed and the society he has created. It boldly reveals 
his industrial arts, his willingness to experiment, his use or 
abuse of tradition. It is a sure sign of progress . . . or decay. 

America today is fast-moving, changing. The swift pace of 
progress demands specialization, and architects are specialists, 
vital to the pattern of their nation’s advance. 

Rhode Island must fit into this pattern of progress. It must 
not stand still. Skylines is dedicated to the proposition that 
Rhode Island can make such progress, and that here and now 
good buildings shall be the signposts of that progress. 
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THE 85th ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 


American Institute of Architects met this year 
in Seattle, Washington, from June 15-19, Rhode 
Island members Philip Creer, Lyman Slocum 
and Christopher Dutra were present. 

It was not only an interesting professional 
and educational experience, but a social and 
scenic vacation as well, the architects reported. 
Special trips, tours and entertainment also were 
planned for wives and children while the hus- 
bands and fathers were in meetings. 

“A New Country—A New Architecture”, the 
theme of the convention, was treated by an im- 
posing slate of renowned architects. Pietro Bel- 
luschi, F.A.I.A., Dean of the M.I.T. School of 
Architecture and Planning, key-noted the con- 
vention with his talk on “A New Architecture”. 


x * 


PHILIP D. CREER, former president of the 
Rhode Island Chapter, A.I.A., was recently ap- 
pointed by Mayor Reynolds of Providence to the 
new ll-member Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing. The purpose of the committee is to inves- 
tigate and try to find a solution for the serious 
deterioration of large areas of older houses in 
the city. “Urban redevelopment and public hous- 
ing cannot be expected to meet the problem of 
declining neighborhood values on any large and 
continuing scale,” said Mayor Reynolds. “Rather, 
the answer appears to lie in the halting of decline 
through a proper integration and enforcement 
of codes relating to housing standards, health 
standards and fire prevention.” 


xk N 


NEW OFFICERS were elected at the Chapter 
Meeting Tuesday, May 19, They are: President— 
Earle Prout; Vice-President — David Aldrich; 
Secretary—Margaret Geddes; Treasurer — Ly- 
man Slocum. Philip D. Creer and Stephen Pipka 
round out the Executive Committee. For Mrs. 
Geddes and Mr. Slocum this is a re-election. The 
new regional delegates are Conrad E. Green and 
Margaret Geddes for 3 years, and Earle Prout 
for two years. 


x y 


g i! g news — 


“EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT” was the 
subject for the final address of Philip D. Creer, 
retiring president. He first reminded the mem- 
bers that the real education begins (not ends) 
with the graduation exercises. He then charged 
them that professional men have a responsibility 
of leadership—that they are not leaders simply 
by virtue of being professional men, Pointing 
out specific weaknesses, Creer asked the organi- 
zation take an interest in their improvement. 
Among his suggestions were: more openings for 
students in architectural offices to help them get 
practical training; cooperation with the contrac- 
tors to eliminate “bid-shopping” after contracts 
have been awarded, a “vicious and pernicious 
practice”; expansion of the activities of the Pub- 
lic Information Committee; and amendment and 
enforcement of the state law for registration and 
examination of architects. 


x * 


Incoming President 


Earle F. Prout, the new president, has been an 
associate of the AJ.A. since 1932, a member 
since 1941, and has already served one term as 
treasurer and two terms as vice-president of the 
Rhode Island Chapter. A partner in the firm of 
Howe, Prout & Ekman, Mr. Prout has been as- 
sociated with Wallis E. Howe, Fellow of the 

(continued, p. 23) 
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in Rhode Island 
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CAN 
MOTELS 
MAKE MONEY ? 


There is no doubt about it. America is now 
a motoring society, With this far-traveling, free- 
wheeling era, the traveler today has no yen for 
old time gracious living with crystal chandeliers 
and champagne. He wants comfort, convenience 
and quick service. 

Motels are giving him just these items and 
that is why the motel business is booming. 

In 1938 there were only about 9,000 so-called 
“tourist cabins”, Today there are 44,600 motels 
operating successfully in the U. S. They are 
doing an annual business of somewhere around 
1.4 billions of dollars! 

Why this swing to motels? Travelers most 
often list these advantages: 1) handy, with no 
traffic jousts and with the car at the doorstep, 
2) country surroundings (and a place for the 
small fry to let off a little steam after a long 
trip), 3) informality and homey atmosphere (no 
tipping for example), 4) safety, no fire hazards. 

The “No Vacancy” sign will continue to shine, 
too, according to the experts. All the facts — 
social and economic — steadily point to a big, 
bright booming future ahead for motels. 

Is Rhode Island sharing this very large pie 
in the sky? Our state has some 40 motels, and 
that is all. This is less than one-tenth of one per 
cent of the national total. No state has fewer. 
Nearby New Hampshire has more than 800. 

For some reason Rhode Islanders seem dead 
set against building motels in their native state. 

Right now one Rhode Islander is completing 
a super-motel, worth a reputed half-million dol- 
lars, but he is not building it in Rhode Island. 

One key to the whole motel situation here, as 
elsewhere, is a thriving tourist traffic—by auto- 
mobile, of course. 

Now a great range of promotions is under 
way to attract large, profitable volumes of auto- 
driving tourists into the State. 

The AAA is promoting our State (along 
with the rest of New England). The New Eng- 
land Council is pitching in. Ford dealers, in a 
unique program, are doing the same thing on 
a considerable scale. Air lines all over the coun- 
try are pushing the New England vacation idea, 
with the special twist of offering U-Drive-It cars 
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BELOW: “Resort Motels” are designed to be a 
tourist attraction in themselves, offering complete 
package of rest and relaxation. Here is the ”socia- 
ble area” of a plan suggested by Jay Cross, 
student member of the A.I.A. here. The buildings, 
located on a south county sea shore, contain 
restaurant, lounge, art gallery, owner's quarters 
and a few rooms to let. This is a self-sufficient 
group, planned to operate profitably year ‘round. 
One and two room unit living quarters, not shown 
here, are spread comfortably and attractively 
under trees around planned courts. 


ABOVE: Typical motel room designed by Cross 
features durable, handsome, multi-function furn- 
ishings. Even heating systems were chosen only 
after due study of public’s wants and tastes. Units 
vary from single-room type shown here to two 
rooms with kitchenette, and all have a view of the 
ocean. Stanton Robbins, consultant on recreation 
development, says Rhode Island is ripe for such 
resort motels. We have a concentration of scenic 
and historic attractions; abundant and near-by 
active and spectator sports. Resort motels such as 
this pay for themselves well. 


INSULATED COMFORT 
AND MODERN BEAUTY 


AT LOW COST 


Completely assembled panel-type 
window units . . . using famous 
Libbey-Owens-Ford self-insulated 


+.» With screens and ventilat- 
ing windows included. 


1. EASY TO INSTALL 
2. SAVES MONEY 


3. MODERN — ATTRACTIVE — ADAPTABLE 


SP ey hen 
petal GLASS 


eS 24, 


Ce 
SHOOR 


26 Charles St. Providence 


“ONE OF THE BEST in Rhode Island”, say ex- 
perts about Bob Beane’s Motel on Route 1. De- 
signed by A.I.A. architect Lucio Carlone, the 
motel now has eight units, an office and apart- 
ment for owner. Carlone built spacious (14’ x 16’) 
rooms, with tile shower baths, built-in dressing 
table and desk combination, insulated and plas- 
tered walls and ceilings. Plans permit easy, attrac- 
tive, unified expansion. 


for the tourist once he lands in this area. 

The Rhode Island Development Council is 
cashing in on this over-all push for tourists, is 
localizing the appeals to benefit our own State. 
Even individual cities, like Newport and North 
Kingstown, are making strong plays for tourist 
business. 

Without exception, these efforts are both to 
increase the tourist volume and extend the sea- 
son. This gives a five-month period for motels to 
garner their bread-and-butter business from the 
tourist. 

Actual experiences of new motels already are 
proving their money-making potential here in 
Rhode Island. Notable is an increasing year- 
‘round non-tourist trade. 

Paul Skelly, for example, at his Yellow Jacket 
Cabins on Route 6, finds that he is always filled 
up during the four summer months. In addition, 
parents of students in the many colleges around 
here keep his units well-filled on winter week- 
ends. Salesmen are more and more using his 
motel during the middle days of the week. 

Bob Beane’s Motel on Route 1 was completed 
about the middle of April this year and im- 
mediately began to do a bulk business. 

“The people were mostly very early season 
tourists, salesmen, and visitors of the men at 
Quonset and Davisville,” Beane said. 


(continued, p. 24) 
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s i Manm 
mal feat 
SERGE 1. CHERMAYEFF, born in Russia, L bd U [e 


educated in England, trained on the Conti- 
nent, and active on the American architectural 
scene for many years, has just come to Rhode 
Island as critic at the School vj Design. This 
internationally recognized expert, in a recent, 
exclusive interview, made some pertinent and 
pithy remarks about the state of architecture 
throughout the werld. Listen to him: 


PARIS: the verve, the influence, of French designers 


is well on the decline. The very notable exception is the 
MOSCOW: Whether called propa- school of Le Corbusier. 
ganda or art, the political controls over 
Russian architecture have killed it. The 
so-called Soviet realism in art, or nation- 
al symbolism in architecture, is of very 
vulgar stuff. 


ROME: A new Renaissance. Daring use of materials and 
space in the great tradition of creativeness. Art in Italy 
is not considered a therapy. Italians live with art; it is 
part of their bloodstream. 


LONDON: England always has been “the great modifier.” 
She took Italian Renaissance and converted it into Queen Anne 
and Georgian styles. Today it takes Mediterranean exuberance 
and American technical genius and integrates them with great 
effectiveness. 


CHICAGO: this is the great repository of American architec- 
P y 
tural history. There in the “heartland” is the vitality. And it still 


continues in the tradition of Burnham, Root, Genny, Sullivan, 
and Wright. 


PROVIDENCE: it is better to copy fine old buildings such as you have here 
than to build illiterate horrors. But isn’t it rather difficult to reconcile Georgian 
windows, for example, with the modern demands for lighting? You don’t get ideal 
light and at the same time you lose the original beautiful proportions. Perhaps 
you have gone the limit in pushing parody and have reduced it to absurdity. 
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tecture and modern materials. 


Our highly-qualified architects around Rhode 
Island unfortunately may have no early chance 
to build a rival to Providence’s Industrial Trust 
Building. But still our local architects are look- 
ing with interest at a new 30-story skyscraper 
built by the Aluminum Company of America. A 
visit to these “Alcoa” offices opens anybody's 
eyes to what can be done with modern ideas, 
modern design and modern materials. 

Let’s take a quick tour for a few of the high- 
lights. We find the Alcoa Building rising in the 
heart of Pittsburgh’s new and beautiful “Golden 
Triangle.” 

The frame of the building is made of struc- 
tural steel girders, much slimmer than in con- 
ventional skyscraper design. All the extra 
strength needed’ for the 410-foot tower comes 
from the exterior “curtain wall” of patterned, 
glinting, lightweight aluminum. This construc- 
tion saved 3,000 tons of fabricated steel, and 
also added the equivalent of one and one-half 
floors of extra office space! 

The entire curtain wall was erected, quickly 
and safely, from the inside. Even the windows 
(usually sealed because of master air condition- 
ing in all offices), have both sides cleaned from 
the inside, by pivoting them on a vertical axis. 

In all, we see that aluminum replaced steel, 
concrete, granite and even copper. Of course, 
Alcoa had its own axe to grind in pioneering 
this new building, but pioneer it did and now 


Thirty stories of light-weight aluminum replace 
concrete and steel — a monument to bold archi- 
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Want to Build 


One Like it? 


the United States has another dramatic example 
of our architectural vigor. 

In Rhode Island, this vigor is also evident, 
though perhaps on a more modest scale. But a 
close look will show us modern ideas, modern 
design and modern materials being put to good 
use right here. 

Anyone want to build another Alcoa office 


. .. here in Rhode Island? 
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Missing... 


Daring the third week of September each year, 
some half million people from all walks of life 
congregate to see what is new and exciting at 
the Eastern States Exposition, in West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

One of the main features of the Exposition 
is “The Avenue of States,” on which five of the 
six New England states have erected their own 
permanent exhibit buildings in which to tell 
their stories of agriculture, conservation, recrea- 
tion and industry. 

The one state missing from the line-up at one 
of the East’s greatest shows is, of course, Rhode 
Island. Yet there is waiting at the Exposition a 
generous plot of land to be given (without 
charge and title-clear) to this State as soon as 
a building is erected. 

Should, or should not, Rhode Island join the 
other state exhibitors? 

Many people say we should, simply as a mat- 
ter of pride. It happens often enough in other 
ways, but our missing building is too conspicu- 
ous a case of “Poor Little Rhode Island.” 

Others say we should have an exhibit because 
without it we miss the opportunity to tell our 
12 


own special story to some half-million more 
people every year. 

A 1952 Boston University survey indicates 
that the vast majority of Exposition visitors 
come from near-by states, including New York. 
Other surveys show that it is exactly from the 
same surrounding states that Rhode Island is 
most likely to attract the biggest vacationing 
trade — a trade for which we are making a 
strong pitch, through the State Development 
Council and other means. 

Since 1916, the Eastern States Exposition has 
been a major attraction. Agitation in Rhode 
Island for our own exhibit building began in 
1931 and finally resulted in the passing of an 
enabling act in 1948, This act of the General 
Assembly created the Eastern States Exposition 
Commission of Rhode Island to raise $50,000 
by public subscription. When this sum was 
raised, the General Assembly agreed to issue 
bonds for another $75,000. At that time it was 
felt a good exhibit building could be erected 
for this total of $125,000. 

Almost from the beginning, it was under- 
stood that the building should be a replica of 


eee from the “Avenue of States” 


the Old Colony House in Newport . . . cer- 
tainly one of the most distinguished buildings 
our State can boast. 

For many reasons, some of which are not 
clear and some of which are not hopeful, the 
Exposition Commission has never succeeded in 
generating any real interest or action, Construc- 
tion costs have been soaring steadily. Today, 
the replica of the Old Colony House, still not 
even in a rudimentary planning stage apparent- 
ly, would cost an estimated $350,000. 

Charles H. Smith, secretary of the Commis- 
sion, appointed by the Governor, says that the 
Development Council, recently created, has ap- 
proved of the exhibit building idea in general, 
but declared that more important uses must be 
made of the moneys now available. 

Leonard Panaggio, head of the recreation 
bureau of the Development Council, indicates 
that in his offices there is little current interest 
in the whole project, as it now stands. 

There is, however, some quiet talk about an- 
other fund-raising drive, to start on a modest scale. 
Usually reliable sources say that, first, the Com- 
mission itself must reach some common accord. 


Newport’s Old Colony House de- 
sign would make a dignified, 
handsome exhibit hall, but is 
now considered too expensive to 
reproduce. 


It is obvious that the current $350,000 cost is 
too big a bite for the Commission to chew. But 
J. Loring Brooks, Jr., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Exposition itself, is, ac- 
cording to local sources, looking for an archi- 
tect who can produce an exhibit hall, other than 
the Old Colony House replica, for the original 
$125,000. 

All the other state buildings are “colonial” in 
one way or another, but Brooks believes, rightly, 
that such designs are expensive to build today, 
and that modern materials and methods might 
well be used to advantage within the original 
cost estimate. He says that as long as the new 
Rhode Island building was “in keeping” with 
the idea behind the “Avenue of States” that 
the Exposition would okay it. 

The sum of the situation at present is that 
there is no real opposition to the Rhode Island 
building, Smith says. The question is financing. 
Mr. Brooks’ plan for a lower-priced, but still 
attractive, exhibit hall might, with some real 
public support, be just the thing to settle the 
question and put us on that empty, waiting lot 
at the Eastern States Exposition. 
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Movers of Early American houses often speak of “expressive door- 
ways,” “graceful moldings,” “rugged fireplaces.” These details are 
still distinguished and appealing to us today, because the whole 
basic design of those early homes is clear, unified, restrained. 

In the 1600's, when living requirements were simple and construc- 
tion was difficult, clarity and restraint were necessary and automatic. 
The Clemence house, built in 1680, is typical: a basic one-room struc- 
ture with a massive chimney. 

One hundred years later in America, 
society needed and could afford larger, 
more luxurious homes, Yet, plans main- 
tained the simplicity and restraint which 
was part of the Yankee nature. As in 
the Dexter House, the basic plan was 
four rooms with a central hall. The lux- 
ury of the home was expressed in large 
part by the spaciousness of all the 
rooms, as well as the hall. 

Still later, economy of construction 
got the better of graciousness, and the 


main hall was narrowed or eliminated 
altogether, Rooms were shuffled and shaped for more restricted uses. 
The charm of the simple definition of space was lost. 

Today we still cannot afford the spacious proportions of the old 
Dexter House. Building costs prohibited the construction of many big 
rooms, and then the addition of a hallway that is gracious but has not 
much other use. 
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But there is a way to re-state today the fundamental design concept 
of those early Rhode Island homes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luke Clarke plan to build a completely modern home 
that will have that concept of spaciousness. Their new home, designed 
by Cull and Robinson, Providence architects, has the same diagram- 
matic clarity that distinguished the four-room, central-hall plan of the 
18th century. 

The new plan is “bi-nuclear.” The living room, dining room and 
kitchen form one nuclear unit facing a view of rolling woodlands. The 
bedrooms (with baths, heater and storage room) are organized into 
the second nuclear unit, facing south away from the road. 

The two units are linked by a combination hallway and study — a 
gracious but highly usable separation space between living and sleep- 
ing quarters. To accentuate the separation space the flagstone floor is 
carried right through from the front entrance to the garden exit in 
the rear. The study-hallway also has floor to ceiling glass on the end walls 
to further distinguish the hall. 

This Clarke house follows further the principles of clarity, unity and 
restraint set up by their early American predecessors. There are no 
tricks to make the house look smaller, bigger, higher, lower than it is. 
There are no arbitrary changes of material, no “Mother Goose,” no 
architectural camouflage. Every element is a direct expression of the 
basic theme followed by Cull and Robinson: Beauty and luxury (as 
well as convenience of 20th century inventions) belong inside the 
house for those who live there, and not spread along the highway to 
impress the passerby. 


One day recently, a man walked into an office 
in Providence on some kind of personal busi- 
ness. And he saw a building block. Nothing 
remarkable about that, usually. But this build- 
ing block was floating in a tank of water. 
The man, naturally, raised a few questions 


tot 


Sure-footed donkeys return up the steep slopes of ancient Santorin Island, where natives mine building 


materials for modern America. 
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There's More to This 
Than Meets the Ey 


about such a strange activity for a building 
block. Royal Sterling, head of the business which 
produces the blocks, told this story: 

“It seems that the blocks are made from 
pumice crushed from lava on Santorin Island, 
an extinct volcano off the coast of Greece in the 


bled Aegean Sea. Santorin is the kind of rocky 
me where a ship loading pumice touches the 
all of the volcano on one side, and on the 
ther side the water is 1200 feet deep. 

“Life on that island may be much as it was 
hen Homer wrote his Odyssey: natives in 


lorful costumes, stone streets zig-zagging up 
the silent crater, sturdy wooden fishing boats 


ith sails furled or catching the warm breezes, 
a proud and simple way of life.) 

“The pumice itself,” Mr. Sterling says, “is 
he world’s oldest building material.’ It is pre- 
istoric in origin and was used by ancient civili- 


ations. 

“The still majestic Pantheon in Greece was 
artly built with pumice concrete. The Aque- 
uct, the Coliseum and the building of the whole 
oman Empire used the same kind of pumice 
oncrete. Saint Sophia’s Mosque in Constan- 
inople, the greatest example of Byzantine art 
nd architecture, is recorded by Gibbons, in his 
Decline and Fall, as being built with ‘pumice- 
tone that floats in water.’ 

“The art of using pumice for building was 
ost for 1500 years, German builders from the 
hine Valley re-discovered the secret in the 19th 
entury, 

“Not until the 1930’s was pumice, similar to 
hat the dentist uses to clean your teeth, mined 
n this country. This pumice, however, comes 
rom the southwest of America (colorful enough 
t its way, but no match for Santorin), and is, 
jery expensive to transport by rail to New Eng- 
and.” 

So Mr. Sterling searched, and finally found 
ood pumice, at reasonable cost, off that fara- 
yay coast of Greece, 

Mr, Sterling has much to say about this “pum- 
ce-stone,” which he calls “Lava-crete,” for use 
n modern building, The block was put in water 
o prove it was lightweight as well as waterproof. 

But it is this other story, with more to the 
block than meets the eye, that appealed so much 
o that man who walked into Mr. Sterling’s 
{fice one day. Travel to distant shores, adven- 
ure, visions of the grandeur that was Rome’s, 
nd Yankee ingenuity — all in that one build- 
ng block floating in water! 


“Architecture is an art for all men to learn, 
because all are concerned with it.” 


... Ruskin 


CREER, KENY, CRUISE, & ALDRICH — architects & engineers 


in R. I.’s Award-Winning 


HARTFORD PARK 
DEVELOPMENT 


Celcure-treated lumber to protect against 
termites and rot in sill and floor joists 
throughout this outstanding housing de- 
velopment. Celcure may best solve your 
wood preservation problem. For help in 
wood preservatives call us without ob- 
ligation. 


Coloune PRESERVES WOOD! 
WE SELL (a / 


WALLACE & TUCKER 


LUMBER COMPANY 


434 ALLENS AVENUE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone: HOpkins 1-1720 
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PROVIDENCE 
STEEL & IRON DUDLEY 


COMPANY HARDWARE COMPANY 


Specializing in 


MEMBERS AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


F SCHLAGE 
ABRICATORS 


OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 


AND ORNAMENTAL IRON 


BUILDERS HARDWARE 


OFFICE: 27 SIMS AVENUE 200 WICKENDEN ST. 


MAIL: P. O. BOX 1306 PROVIDENCE, R. I. GA 1-8000 
TELEPHONE GASPEE 1-0173 


MANCHESTER 
HUDSON CO. 


è Our flooring at D. E. Makepeace Co. 
Since 1878 a : 


OX YCHLORIDE FLOORS 
Suppliers FOR HEAVY DUTY! 


We are Rhode Island’s only approved* 


to the Building Trades manufacturer and installer of special heavy 


duty Oxychloride Floors for industry, in- 


stitutions and commercial buildings. 


See about us in Sweets, 1953 


573 EDDY STREET 
PHONE JACKSON 1-6762 


*Approved: Oxychloride Cement Ass’n 


SMITH'S CASTLE, from a drawing by Edwin Whitefield, c. 1880 


Fights, Finery, Fame 


as told by John Hutchins Cady 
Rhode Island architect and antiquarian 


A little to the east of the Post Road, and about 
a mile north of Wickford Village, lies a tract of 
land known for over 300 years as Cocumscussoc. 
There, on the shore of Mill Cove, lies a plot of 
land rich with a long and romantic history. 

Captain Richard Smith built a blockhouse on 
the site in 1640, the first white settlement in 
South County. As a trading post, it became a 
rendezvous for travellers over the Pequot Path. 
Here men argued heatedly during the territorial 
disputes between Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Here Colonial citizen-soldiers gathered before 
the Great Swamp Fight of 1675, and here they re- 
turned to bury forty of their men in a single 
grave. 

But the original blockhouse was finally de- 
stroyed by the Indians. Richard Smith, Jr. 


erected a house on the same site in 1680 — a 
simple stone-end dwelling like many of its con- 
temporaries. 

It was Smith’s great-nephew, Daniel Updike, 
who considerably altered and enlarged the old 
homestead into the handsome Colonial-style 
home with graceful stairway and fine wood 
finish which stands today. During the Updike 
ownership the house was the scene of romance, 
festivity and entertainment. From here the beau- 
tiful Quaker, Hannah Robinson, eloped with 
her penniless dancing master at a ball which 
thus made history. 

But for all the finery and fame that later 
came to the old house, it is now and has always 
been known as “Smith’s Castle” in honor of 
its very earliest and glorious “fighting days.” 
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RAY MATHEWS 


bAi 


VENEA 


Heart or THE City (CIAM 8), 185 pages with 
many pictures, published by Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, New York, $6.50. 


CIAM, the Congress Internationaux D’Architec- 
ture Moderne, is a body of men who concern 
themselves with the world we build and its prob- 
lems we usually overlook. It is not merely a 
group of architects and town planners; at the 
last meeting, a doctor, a sociologist, an econo- 
mist, a historian and a government officer were| 
also present and active. 

The 8th CIAM dealt with the case of the 
“urban man.” The ordinary city dweller, the 
members felt, leads a narrow social life. He is 
too often forced to be a passive onlooker when 
he is, by his nature, active, spontaneous and 
friendly. One needs only to recall the frenzied 
fireworks in Paris on Bastille Day, the vigorous 
dancing in Zurich at the 600th anniversary festi- 
val, the whooping excitement in Rockefeller 
Center on New Year’s Eve, to know that people 
love to break through their aloofness and con- 
tribute their bit to crowd conviviality. 

These ‘are stirring occasions, and — to thel 
participating man — they are strong emotional 
experiences. More experiences of this sort ar 
needed to make an active constructive man oul 
of a passive disinterested one, and a solid unit 
community out of a loose dispirited one. CIAM 
believes that these spontaneous emotional get- 
togethers of citizens can be encouraged by city 
planning. Every city should have a heart — a 
large center free from the menace of traffic an 
under the open sky of heaven — a heart tha 
pumps the life-blood of citizenry into every ur- 
ban-dweller. 

And this book proves that the effect of such 
a city center is fact and not fancy. The past i 
full of proved examples, as at St. Marks i 
Venice, Today, too, in the four corners of th 
earth, people are building or re-building a hear! 
into their cities: Nagele (Holland), Rabat-Sal 
(Morocco), Chimbote (Peru), Hiroshima (Ja 
pan), Chandigarh (India). 

A stimulating, factual book, perhaps thi 
“Heart of the City” has more appeal for th 
well-informed layman than the trained architect 
It is of greatest value to every gregarious ani 
mal who would like to see his city life improved 


CHIMBOTE, the appointed 
outlet for Peru’s own “TVA” 
development, is now a small 
industrial seaport, (12,000 
pop. ). It may well become the 
most important harbor in that 
section of the Pacific Coast. 
The city is designed with a 
“heart”: shops and cafes 
grouped under a continuous 
“parasol” of concrete slabs on 


posts, protection from the 


tropical sun. 


In Keeping with the 
Finest in Architectural 
Good Taste... 


In this era when architectural design has reached a fine 
point of perfection . . . both in the creation of modern 
Structures, and in the faithful reproduction of the 
traditional, it is good to know that there is available 
excellent pre-built woodwork to fit into every architec- 
tural styling. 


Filling the demand for perfection and economy is the 
Curtis line of factory pre-built woodwork. 


There are the graceful Silentite, Pre-Fit Insulated Win- 
dows ... Mantels . . . Entrances . . . Sectional Kitchen 
Cabinets . . . Corner China Closets . . . Interior and 
Exterior Doors . . . and Staircases . . . in modern and 
period designs. 


Curtis Design Books and Architectural Detail Sheets are 
available to Architects, Engineers and Institutions with- 
out cost upon request. 


LUMBER 
WOODEN BOXES 


PROI IDENCI 
ee ee p ~ BUILDING MATERIALS 
b = == }108 CRANSTON STREET + CRANSTON 9, R. I. 


BOX 


—— 


Pine & Hoffman, 
Inc. 


WROLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


CONTINENTAL 
BRONZE 


Co. Inc. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
Sone & | es 


11 Webb St., Pawtucket 


DISTRIBUTORS = 
SCHACHT TWINSTILE STAINLESS 


AND FULITE GLASS DOORS & FRAMES 


MAIN OFFICE 


376 STATION STREET e CRANSTON, R. I. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


SPECIFY: 


PRE-CAST, PRE-STRESSED CONCRETE SLABS 


FLEXICORE installed in Providence Fire Station 


FLEXICORE floor and roof slabs give longer 
clear span for heavier loads, hollow cores 
for all heat and utility lines, easy installa- 
tion in any kind of weather, savings in cost, 
weight and height of wall. FLEXICORE also 
provides a finished ceiling, requiring no 
plaster. Lengths up to 26’ 8”. For more facts, 
write: 


FLEXICORE-DURASTONE CORP. 


Saylesville, R. I. 
Phone: PAwtucket 5-7846 


SAMUEL MILTON MORINO 


Samuel Morino, past president of the 
state A.I.A., died suddenly on April 22, 
1953. 

Born in Heidelburg, Germany, February 
28, 1893, he graduated with honors from 
the Rhode Island School of Design and 
studied architecture at the Beaux Arts 
School in France. 

A longtime member of the Barker Play- 
house, he was also a member of the Hebrew 
Loan Association, the Serra Club, the 
Rhode Island Board of Registration and 
Examiners, and was a professional Ad- 
visor to the Bristol World War II Memorial 
Committee. 

In his work he specialized in church and 
school design, It was he who remodelled 
Newport’s famous Ochre Court into what is 
now Salve Regina College. 

A past secretary and president of the 
Rhode Island Chapter of the A.I.A., he 
was an active member for fifteen years, and 
a member of the Executive Committee at 
the time of his death. 

He was always a devoted servant to his 
friends, his profession and his community. 
He will be missed. 


A.I.A. News — continued 


A.1.A., since 1928. During this association, the 
firm has designed such buildings as the City 
Hall and the Gladstone Street Elementary School 
in Cranston, Kent County Memorial Hospital, 
Providence Union National Bank, Bristol Branch 
of the Industrial Trust Co., Rhode Island Coun- 
try Club,and the new Providence Public Library. 
He is a member of the Palestine Temple, the 
Royal Order of Jesters, the Barrington Yacht 
Club, R. I. Country Club, Atlantic Tuna Club 
and several veterans organizations. 
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U. S. CAPITOL BUILDING 

In the 1790’s, a prize of $500 or “a medal”, 
plus a lot in the unbuilt city of Washington, 
was offered for the best design submitted for 
the U. S. Capitol building. A plan of Paris- 
trained architect Stephen Hallet was favored 
by the judges—Washington and Jefferson— 
until they saw drawings by Dr. William Thorn- 
ton, a Philadelphia physician, wit, painter and 
poet, but a novice at architecture. Thornton’s 
plan won; the disappointed Hallet was put in 
charge of construction and substituted many 
of his own schemes for those of the winner. 


Chain Link Fencing for Every Need! 


We are wire fence engineers. The resources and sole effort of our entire organ- 
ization are devoted to the making of wire fencing and related products. 


We manufacture our own chain link fence fabric on what is probably the best 
designed and most efficient chain link weaving machine in use today. The fabric 
is galvanized after weaving for long life and uniform service. 


In addition our line consists of .. . 


Posts “Window Guards 
Gates Skylight Guards 
Gate Frames Standard Panel Partitions 
Fittings Highway Guard Rails 
. and any other items that require wire fabric! 


Special Installations Built to Order. 


Distributors in Rhode Island for 
Nichols Aluminum Chain Link Fencing. 


We will be pleased to quote on your needs . . . no obligation! 


PROVIDENCE WIRE WORKS, INC. 


Specialists in Wire Products Since 1923. 
84 SPRAGUE STREET PROVIDENCE DExter 1-2371 
WALTER F, ELDRIDGE, Pres. FRED J. ELDRIDGE, Sec.-Treas. 


Typesetting For This 
Publication Furnished By 


Associated Typographers, Ine. 


123 DYER STREET + PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 


ING. 


GENERAL PAINTING 
CONTRACTORS 


Member 


PAINTING _& DECORATING CONTRACTORS 
OF AMERICA 


COMMERCIAL - INDUST 


RESIDENTIAL 

Complete Insurance Coverage - Estimates on Request 
314 BLACKSTONE ST. 
PROVIDENCE 7, R? I. 


MOTELS, (continued from p. 8 


These and other facts prompt the conclusior 
that motels could be money-makers in Rhod 
Island. But some well-chosen words of warnin 
are in order. 

The 40 motels here now have never bee 
operated in a truly competitive situation. Wit 
a tighter economy, or considerably more motels 
in the area, it is clear that only the good ones 
shall survive. 

Here is where the men in the know really 
bear down. To rate as “good” means a motel 
must meet some well-tested, well-proved require 
ments. Here is a thumb-nail check list: 

l. Be sure to have sufficient capital, time and 
management training. 


N 


Be sure to analyze your site. Is your lot bi 

enough, with a minimum 200 foot highway 

frontage? Is your traffic flow good, and will 
it stay good? How about zoning regulations 
and availability of utilities? 

3. Be sure that good restaurant and car-servic- 
ing facilities are near-by, or are provided by 
the motel. 

4. Be doubly sure about your planning and de- 
sign, Are the rooms big enough? Attractive 
and properly furnished? Light, heating, sound 
insulation, quiet plumbing, closets? Do you 
have landscaping, convenient parking, out- 
door “public spaces,” perhaps some simple 
recreational facilities? In short, does the 
whole plan attract the eye and cater to crea- 
ture comforts to the maximum. 

On this last point, the need for good design, 
experts unanimously agree that experienced con- 
sultants and architects should be used in plan- 
ning a proper motel operation. 

First, however, investors interested in motels 
must find assurance that our promotional pro- 
grams will pay off ... and that our State’s road 
system will not remain a road block in tourist 
development. Investors also should gauge the 
course of the big motel boom, and Rhode Is. 
land’s role in it. 

They also should keep in mind that the aver- 
age motel today pays a whopping big 29 per 
cent return on investments. 


U. S. business firms are spending more this 
year than ever before for new plants and equip- 
ment, the Department of Commerce reported. It 
said business capital outlays in 1953 are sched- 
uled at a rate of 27 billion dollars. 


See them in the 1953 V.F.W. House 


CALL 
eeming’s 


BUILDING & REPAIRING 
MODERNFOLD DOORS PROVIDENCE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


APPUANGES Plantations 1-4093 


Walter M. Arnold 


BAAIHA 


for room division 
and interior closures 


Modernfold movable walls and ac- 
cordion doors allow flexible room plan- 
ning, will adapt any area for many uses. 
Dear air space within folds insulates 
and deadens sound, assures privacy. 
Concealed overhead track, with 
switches, can be planned to vary size 
and shape of rooms at will—coordin- 
ated hinge plates at top and bottom as- 
sure even balance. 22 standard and 9 
custom colors in vinyl-coated fabric — 
fire-resistant, color-fast, won't chip, 
crack, mildew, peel or fade in years of 
trouble-free service. Specify for homes, 
motels, offices, hospitals, schools, show 
rooms, funeral parlors. Ask to see in- 
stallations no obligation! 


A a A 
CMC Jii mi Aloia 


75 WESTMINSTER STREET + PROVIDENCE 3, 


WAY 
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FELLOWS 
Cady, John Hutchins, 536 Hospital Trust Bldg., Prov. 
Harkness, Albert, 726 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence 
Howe, Wallis E., 17 Custom House St., Providence 


MEMBERS 


Aldrich, David, 423 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence 
Barthell, Aurel William, 61 Enfield Avenue, Providence 
Bishop, Charles Edward, 7 Dyer Street, Providence 
Bracey, Henry Charles, 161 Lyndon Road, Edgewood 
Brown, Frederick N., Jr., 99 Melbourne Road, Warwick 
Buffum, William Potter, Jr., 159 Waterman St., Prov. 
Carlone, Lucio E., 57 Eddy Street, Providence 
Coletti, John Louis, 12 Ridge Street, Providence 
Comey, Elizabeth P. (Mrs. Arthur C.) 
Beaver Pond Rd., Lincoln, Mass. 
Creer, Philip Douglas, 423 Industrial Trust Bldg., Proy. 
Cull, Edwin Emory, 385 Benefit Street, Providence 
DiSaia, Oresto, 705 Gardner Building, Providence 
DuMoulin, Rockwell King, 
American Embassy, San Jose, Costa Rica 
Dutra, Christopher Daniel, Berkeley Avenue, Middletown 
Ekman, Edward O., 17 Custom House St., Providence 
Fontaine, Oliver Walter, 285 Main Street, Woonsocket 
Fraser, George, 1216 Turks Head Bldg., Providence 
Gardiner, Linwood Allen, Jr., 170 Westminster St., 
Gauvin, Oliver O., 72 Weybosset Street, Providence 
Geddes, Margaret B. (Mrs. Peter), 
726 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence 
Geddes, Peter, 726 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence 
Goodman, Irven Francis, 934 Industrial Trust Bldg., Prov. 
Green, Conrad Erikson, 385 Benefit Street, Providence 
Hall, Benjamin M., 74 Bridge Street, Warren 
Henshaw, Gorham, 86 Weybosset Street, Providence 
Henthorne, Raymond J., 1216 Turks Head Bldg., Prov. 
Hogan, John F., 385 Westminster Street, Providence 
Johnson, Carl F., 255 Main Street, Pawtucket 
Kent, Lloyd Willington, 423 Industrial Trust Bldg., Prov. 
Lockwood, Charles H., 171 Westminster Street, Prov. 
MacConnell, S. Wesley, 3308 Post Road, Warwick 
MacIntosh, Milton F., 761 Park Avenue, Cranston 
Meikle, Robert R., Main Street, Pawtucket 
Monahan, Robert Main Street, Pawtucket 
Nelson, Milton Eric, urks Head Bldg., Providence 
Niebuhr, Richard Charles, 75 Park Place, Pawtucket 
O'Rourke, William Mortimer J., 10 Child Street, Warren 
Perry, Frank Bridgham, 93 Calla Street, Providence 
Pipka, Stephen, 75 Park Place, Pawtucket 
Prout, Earle Frederick, 17 Custom House Street, Prov. 
Rakatansky, Ira, 48 Arcade Building, Providence 
Reed, Donald Stenson, 57 Meredith Drive, Cranston 
Richards, William G., 52 Dean Avenue, Johnston 
Richardson, Louis Dexter, Jr., 405 Auburn St., Cranston 
Robinson, Knight Dexter, 385 Benefit Street, Providence 
Russillo, Domenic Thomas, 433 Westminster St., Proy. 


Prov. 


Samson, Almanzor J., 26 Wellesley Avenue, N. Providence 
Shaw, Russell H., 2600 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence 


Sheldon, Arthur Noyes, 1009 Hospital Trust Bldg., Prov. 


The American Institute of Architects declares that “the profession 
highest integrity, business capacity, and artistic and technical ty” 


founded nearly 1( 
profession. 


Simonson, Albert E., 10 Lloyd Avenue, Providence 
Slocum, Lyman Grover, 7 Dyer Street, Providence 
Traficante, Michael, 175 Taunton Avenue, E. Providence 
Turoff, Henry, 1022 Grosyenor Bldg., Providence 
Walker, James Edward Barrow, 3308 Post Road, Appona 
Williams, Clifford, 153 Congdon Street, Providence 
Wright, John K., 10 Kyle Street, Barrington 


ASSOCIATES 


Bullard, Irving H., 101 East Manning Street, Providence 


Busch, Frederick ( 5 Mt. Hope Avenue, Providence 
Christoph, Frank Henry, Jr., 333 Chestnut St., Norwood 
Colgan, James D., 385 Westminster Street, Prowidence 
Fritz, Earle G., 145 Friendly Road, Cranston 

Heckert, William Calvin, R.F.D. 3, Centerdale 11 

Hill, Robert Edwin, 55 Thayer Street Providence 
Lamborghini, Raffaele E., 59 Peckham Street, N. Prov. 
Luther, Charles Warren, Jr., 18 Spring Street, Pawtucket 
Turoff, Lloyd Herbert, 1022 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence 
Wilcox, Lloyd Irving, 24 Normandy Drive, Oaklawn, Crang 
Zezulewicz, Edward Francis, 138 Oakdale Avenue, Pawt. 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES 


Brown, John Nicholas 

Downing, Mrs. George E. “z 
Farnum, Royal B 

Price, C. Matlack 

Sullivan, Max 

Taylor, Will S. 


STUDENT MEMBERS 
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Keating, Robert Paul A > 
Kent, Ellsworth Hedley =- Ke 
Koulbanis, Charles James rn gi 


Kozar, Alfred 

Mangs, John Herbert 
Millman, Lester Joshua 
Pasieka, Walter Frank 
Richardson, Ralph F. 
Shelburne, Paul Harrison 
Skerritt, James Lewis, Jr. 
Spiegel, Herman David John 
Swallow, Richard P. 
Terzian, E. Elliot 

Waring, Anthony Andrews 
Watson, Robert George 
Winsor, Christopher 
Zetterstrom, Warren B. R. 
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One purpose of th 
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